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for the working population. Seasonal unemployment, 
involving a waste of millions of man-hours per year, not 
to speak of the worry and human loss to the workers and 
their families, prevails in industry after industry. And 
the workers themselves, feeling the pressure and diffi- 
culty of their situation, are dissatisfied and express their 
dissatisfaction in the only way open to them — that is, by 
further stoppage of the wheels of production. 

Only three weeks ago I was at the biennial convention 
of a great national trade union — one of the largest and 
most powerful in the country. The most important 
question which came before that convention — and it was 
so recognized by all the delegates — had to do with the 
question of productivity. Should the union voluntarily 
and of its own initiative set before its members stand- 
ards of production, so that their work might not fall 
below a eertain point of efficiency? This was the pro- 
posal of the union's administration. Naturally it was 
attacked bitterly by some of the delegates — those who 
remembered the "speeding-up" to which they had been 
subjected before the union had been recognized and had 
abolished long hours and overwork. The answer of the 
unionfs president was this : Before, you fought against 
conditions which enabled the employer to abuse his 
power. Now, however, we have a substantial measure 
of control. The union is here to see that standards of 
production are not abused. We, therefore, have a cor- 
responding obligation to see that fair standards of pro- 
duction are maintained. No union can afford to fight 
and injure the industry under any system of society. 
This argument carried the convention, which, by an 
overwhelming majority, voted in favor of adopting pro- 
duction standards. Here is a case where labor, because 
it has been recognized and given responsibility, is help- 
ing to establish sound industrial policy. 

It is needless to explain the relation of industrial 
maladjustments to foreign trade. One thing is certain : 
if we are to compete in the world markets and are to 
win our way honestly and peacefully by the excellence 
and cheapness of our products, we must set our own 
house in order. All the industrial nations are now fac- 
ing similar problems ; many of them are already suffer- 
ing the throes of a necessary adjustment from the dis- 
order of exploitation to a new order of service. The 
nation which succeeds first in creating a balance in its 
economic life, in organizing its industrial chaos, will 
have the world at its feet, and justly so. To produce 
well and cheaply the basic necessities of life, to clear 
the channels of distribution, to give labor its full share 
in the control of production -and in its earnings — these 
are the preliminaries to a realistic foreign policy which 
shall be constructive rather than destructive. Otherwise 
we shall make enormous profits for the few and penury 
for the many; the surplus capital so created will seek 
investment, not in the production of necessities at home, 
but in exploitation abroad, and before we know it we 
shall be fully embarked upon a course of financial im- 
perialism which no international tribunal and no league 
of nations can check. 

There can be no good foreign policy without a good 
domestic policy. A good domestic policy will not result 
from campaign slogans and hasty legislation, but from 
candid and painstaking investigations of our own eco- 



nomic conditions. It will naturally arise from the in- 
auguration of a sound housing policy, from the develop- 
ment of farmers' and consumers' co-operation, from 
wise industrial management — in short, from the exertion 
of every possible effort to shape our national life for the 
purpose of mutual service. When we have learn«d how 
to serve ourselves we shall be able to serve the world. 



THE PRESS AND A CONSTRUCTIVE 
FOREIGN POLICY 

By FREDERICK WILLIAM WILE 
Of the Philadelphia Ledger 

America has duties that do not end on our sea- 
coasts or on our land frontiers north and south. 
Her obligations to the world did not cease with the 
hour that our last soldier left France and our last 
sailor quit the waters of the war-zone. It is not right 
for the United States to expect to enjoy the sweets of 
international intercourse without being prepared to 
swallow her full share of the bitters as well. The 
United States can no more dream of withdrawing from 
the affairs of the great universe of which we are a part 
than we can dream of turning our backs upon our lads 
who died to make the world a safer and a better place to 
live in. 

Sometimes, when I am venturesome enough, eyen in 
the solitude of my own consciousness, to dwell on these 
things, I ponder over them in a spirit of optimistic con- 
fidence. Today, this week, tonight — thanks to causes 
it would ill become me to hint at — America is un- 
doubtedly not in a mood to consider favorably the ac- 
ceptance of serious international obligations of hardly 
any kind whatsoever. "A great and solemn referen- 
dum" now, perhaps even next November, might — in my 
judgment, probably • would^-find a majority of the 
American people in favor only of a foreign policy that 
limited our obligations to the smallest possible partici- 
pation in outside affairs compatible with national se- 
curity. 

But I like to feel that one day the pendulum will 
swing in another direction. I cannot think that Ameri< 
can altruism died with the armistice. I believe the time 
will come when the same spirit of rugged idealism will 
take possession of the minds and hearts of our people 
that fired them in April, 1917. It is because I foresee 
such a development that I think it timely, in the highest 
degree, that we should give thought to the question of a 
foreign policy worthy of the name — to "a constructive 
foreign policy." 

Educate Public Opinion 

In a democracy like our own, there can be no foreign 
policy, as there can be no domestic policy, that is not 
dictated and sustained by public opinion. I suppose it 
may be stated, with little danger of contradiction, that 
ignorance of foreign affairs among our people at large 
is profound. It takes a mighty lesson in geography like 
a great war to teach us even the rudiments of things be- 
yond our shore-lines. Ignorance is not confined to the 
mere taxpaying community. I have heard it alleged 
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that Washington itself, citadel of American statesman- 
ship, is today not omniscient. A United States Senator 
told me the other day that there are perhaps not more 
than half a dozen men in the Senate with real, intelli- 
gent knowledge of foreign affairs derived from acquaint- 
ance with history and bulwarked by keen perception of 
current events the world over. He said he was sure that 
Capitol Hill swarmed with men who don't know whether 
Poland is a kingdom or a mineral water. 

The first function of the American press toward a 
constructive foreign policy, therefore, is its natural 
function — it must be a spreader of the light. It must 
be a disseminator of news and views of foreign affairs. 
The press must create an interest in international topics 
by printing more foreign news. Our foreign news 
should be serious in tone and deal with the outstanding 
motives of policy in other countries, as it affects us in 
particular and the world situation in general. The 
news should be educativei and interpretative, and de- 
signed, above all, to inform -and interest the average 
reader. It should be reported by American newspaper- 
men with the American point of view. I am glad that 
I have resumed the practice of my profession in the 
United States as the Washington correspondent of a 
great newspaper, the Public Ledger of Philadelphia, 
which is specializing in supplying to the American pub- 
lic an intelligent service of foreign news from all the 
great capitals of the world. 

American editors have not always had a lively interest 
in foreign events. I remember a classic incident — on 
the occasion of the second Balkan war in 1912, I think 
it was — when for the thousandth time the universal 
war conflagration was threatened that finally did burst 
forth in the summer of 1914. An American colleague 
in Berlin began cabling hundreds of words to his paper, 
dealing with the imminence of hostilities and the omi- 
nous possibilities wrapped up in them. Forthwith came 
a message from his editor, reading : "Slow down on war 
stuff. World's baseball series on here." 

A Program for the State Department 

If I were asked to summarize the things on which 
the American press might well concentrate, in seeking 
to bring about the establishment of "a constructive for- 
eign policy" as part and parcel of our governmental 
system, I think I should enumerate these as the out- 
standing requisites : 

■ 1. Persistent and systematic education of the nation 
on the basic point that America has responsibilities to 
the world, to civilization, to mankind, that we cannot 
escape if we would, and which we ought not to try to 
escape if we could. 

2. That the days of our one-time, comfortable isola- 
tion from world affairs went where the woodbine twln- 
eth, forever, when the first United States soldier landed 
on European soil in 1917. 

3. That the views of foreign affairs — entangling al- 
liances, and all — that prevailed in the era of George 
Washington are just as obsolete in the United States 
of today as would be the picturesque sartorial effects 
indulged in by our sainted first President 

4. That our commercial and financial relations with 
foreign countries have become so vast and so interlock- 



ing that their weal is our weal, their woe, necessarily 
our woe; that, in cutting ourselves adrift from them, we 
are inviting economic conditions that must inevitably 
redound to our direct and material domestic hurt. 

5. That foreign affairs must be removed, and forever 
kept apart, from domestic party politics; that the State 
Department must be regarded as fully immune from the 
intrigues, suspicions, bickerings, and interference of parr 
tisan politicians as the Supreme Court is. 

6. That American diplomacy must cease, at the behest 
of domestic political interests, to be the bull in the in- 
ternational china shop. It must be put beyond the 
power of any "vote" in our country to coerce the State 
Department into meddling unjustifiably in the domestic 
affairs of friendly powers. 

7. That the portfolio of Secretary of State is a, post 
assignable by unwritten law, as the fathers of the coun- 
try surely intended it to be, not to the worthiest politi- 
cian, but to the greatest mind at the nation's disposal 
suitable to, and trained in, the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs ; that it ought to be a custom for the President to 
name his Secretary of State irrespective of the hitter's 
party affiliations; that it ought to be the one Cabinet 
office to which an incoming President, differing in party 
faith from his predecessor, might appropriately and 
naturally, barring extraordinary conditions, reappoint 
the incumbent he finds at the State Department when 
he himself takes office. The purpose of such a proposal 
is obvious — to insure some degree of continuity in for- 
eign policy. Why should a man like John Hay not have 
remained Secretary of State indefinitely? 

8. That the country be educated to understand, as is 
the case in Great Britain, for example, that all domestic 
political rancor and controversy should cease abruptly 
at the threshold of the State Department; that when 
the Secretary of State speaks to a foreign Government, 
he speaks for a united United States; to justify such a 
state of affairs there ought to be regular and confiden- 
tial consultation among the Secretary of State and party 
leaders in Congress, as well as between him and the 
Cabinet alone. 

9. That the United States must maintain a permanent 
diplomatic service filled, as far as possible, with men 
who, once having entered the service, are entitled to a 
professional career in it on the basis of demonstrated 
merit and actual experience ; that ambassadorships, min- 
isterships and consulships cease to be regarded the legiti- 
mate booty of contributors to party campaign funds; 
that the United States henceforward pay the members 
of its foreign service decent salaries accompanied bj 
essential allowances for expenses. Why not a diplo- 
matic school, like West Point or Annapolis, where offi- 
cers for peace can be trained, as well as we train officers 
for war ? 

10. That as the axiomatic and basic feature of our 
constructive foreign policy, America announces to the 
world that wherever her citizens go the protection of 
the United States Government goes with them to the 
uttermost, in so far as they have not conducted them- 
selves on foreign territory in a manner to make the safe- 
guarding of their interests indefensible. 

11. That no constructive foreign policy is possible or 
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enforcible without the means to back it up if ever vio- 
lently assailed; by which is meant adequate prepared- 
ness on land and sea and in the air. 

12. That America's foreign policy is formally pro» 
claimed to be Peace, Friendship, Commerce, and a 
Square Deal with, and for, everybody the globe around. 

If America will thus be true to her own self, she 
cannot possibly be false to any nation. I hope, and 1 
believe, that the American press is ready to lend its 
potent support to a constructive foreign policy such as 
I have feebly attempted to submit for your consideration 
here tonight. 



A CONSTRUCTIVE FOREIGN POLICY: 
CHINA 

By PAUL S. REINSCH. 
Formerly United States Minister to China 

After the bitterness of the terrible struggle that lies 
behind us we are in need of a policy that will have 
its vision fixed upon the great things that ought to be 
accomplished if humanity is to survive. The hatreds 
engendered by the war must not be allowed to have too 
dominant a sway; but, before everything else, we need 
determination to repudiate and suppress all remnants 
of the indirect diplomatic methods and of the ruthless 
policy of force which brought on the great struggle. 
Against these we must set our face with determination 
wherever they show themselves. Unfortunately, they 
are still in evidence in various parts of the world, par- 
ticularly in the Far East. Unless the forces of public 
opinion which decisively disapprove of these methods 
and practices are vigilant and assert themselves at all 
times with unfailing determination, we shall not evade 
the consequences, whose nature has been so terribly 
demonstrated just now. 

This applies particularly to the relations surrounding 
China. It it should prove possible for militarist con- 
trol to dominate not only Manchuria, but parts of China 
proper, together with portions of Siberia, it would be an 
achievement of forward and aggressive policy that might 
stir national pride, but that inevitably would lead to dis- 
aster. The spirit of independence of eastern Asia can- 
not be clubbed to death by militarist methods, and the 
longer it is attempted the more terrible will be the final 
retribution. These things we clearly see, and in a 
spirit of truthfulness and honesty we must admit their 
seriousness. 

But when we search for means to avoid the dominance 
of such forces in any part of the world, we shall not 
ransack the armory of political intrigue, nor elaborate 
counter-plots, nor attempt to arouse furious animosity 
and bitter feeling. We shall rather look to the great 
natural forces that determine the growth and develop- 
ment of nations. We shall attempt to build on things 
that transcend even the most skillful designs of diplo- 
macy. It is this point of view that a constructive policy 
for China, looking to the future, ought to take. Ameri- 
can relationship with China has been kept on a high 
plane of fair dealing and justice, with the result that 
America enjoys the deep confidence and good will of the 



Chinese people. Any one who knows the strength of 
this feeling and the qualities of character of the Chinese 
people will consider this as one of our greatest national 
treasures and assets. It is based on hostility to none 
and is a direct result of sympathetic feeling and equi- 
table action. 

The Chinese people who have manifested this feeling 
toward us are at the present time beset with many diffi- 
culties, both internal and external. They face the enor- 
mous task of transforming the methods of an ancient, 
well-balanced society in conformity to the principles of 
an active and changeful life among the nations. It 
means a scrutiny and sifting of all they have inherited 
and of all that is being offered them by the outside 
world, and forming from these elements a new Chinese 
civilization, true to the old virtues,.. yet responding, to 
new duties. 

In this difficult task the great Chinese people is in^ 
deed entitled to our sympathetic interest and active 
support. No outside agency can work out these probr 
lems for the Chinese ; that they must do for themselves, 
But they need indulgence while the difficulties last, and 
they need specific support in some matters, Their 
greatest need, however, is to be given a chance to solve 
these enormous national problems without unfriendly 
outside interference. That is so simple and just a de- 
mand that it might well be laid down as the funda- 
mental policy of the nations who are friendly to China 
and who would gladly see her a free, prosperous, and 
progressive nation. There is no other fact so important 
to the welfare and peace of the entire world than that 
China should at this time be left free to effect her re- 
organization according to her inner needs, and that out- 
side interests should not be permitted to take advantage 
of this critical time to advance their narrow policies. If 
the great process of inner liberation which is how going 
on in China should be interfered with and should even 
be made the occasion for imposing foreign bondage on 
parts of China, there would be generated disruptive 
forces greater than any yet seen. 

When it comes to action of a positive nature by for- 
eign nations in China at the present time, an appeal to 
the underlying facts of nature will show that only such 
action can be sound and salutary which abstains from 
opportunities of gaining petty advantages of political 
influence and exclusive control. At a period when 
national life undergoes such a transformation, there are 
always groups and individuals which can be utilized to 
gain advantages or even a temporary ascendency 
through crafty use of dissensions and a stimulation of 
partisan ambitions. Such a policy can only bring con- 
fusion, and though it may be temporarily successful in 
impeding the sound action of national forces, it must 
result disastrously to all concerned. 

A true policy of helpfulness from nation to nation at 
such a time will not use such methods as the above, 
which have recently been applied by some, but it will 
seek to alleviate the burden which the nation in travail 
is carrying, by doing those incidental important things 
which will make progress easier, without attempting to 
determine and sway the course of the national develop- 
ment from the outside. 



